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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 



Summer Meeting of the National Educational Association 

The annual meeting of the National Education Association will be 
held in New York City, July 3-9; the general sessions meeting will 
take place in Madison Square Garden. Headquarters hotels are the 
Hotel Astor for New York and New England; the Waldorf-Astoria for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Southeastern states; the McAlpin 
for the Middle and Western states. Thirty-day reduced rates on most 
roads will be available. President Wilson, Commissioner Claxton, 
Professor John Dewey, Superintendent William A. Wirt, and other 
prominent men will address the general sessions. 



Winter Meeting of the College Teachers of Education 

The Society of College Teachers of Education, through the co- 
operation of Dr. George Melcher of Kansas City and Mr. Springer, 
secretary of the National Education Association, have completed 
arrangements for their meeting in connection with the superintendence 
section of the National Education Association at Kansas City next 
February. The meetings will be held in the St. Francis room of the 
Baltimore Hotel. The White Room adjoining will be used for the lunch- 
eons on Monday and Tuesday, thus continuing the luncheon feature 
which was so satisfactory in connection with the meetings of the society 
this year. 

Purposes of the High-School Principals' Association 

The secretary of the newly formed National Association of High- 
School Principals, F. M. Hammitt, of Mason City, Iowa, in response 
to a request from the School Review, has prepared a tentative statement 
of their primary purposes. Beginning with the declaration that "high- 
school principals know more about high schools than any other body of 
men in the educational world," Mr. Hammitt points out two evils 
from which high schools have suffered in the past. He deplores the 
tendency of colleges and universities, on the one hand, to make require- 
ments without due consultation with secondary-school experts. He 
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expresses similar condemnation of the tendency of local school authorities 
to interfere with the appointment of teachers, and with other purely 
administrative functions, which undeniably ought to rest with the 
principals. To combat these tendencies, to voice an effective declaration 
of independence on the part of the principals, and to create among them 
a better spirit of co-operation are the primary purposes of the new 
organization. With laudable restraint, the secretary concludes: 

It is hoped that this association will develop the professional consciences 
on the part of high-school men. While the association is not antagonistic to 
any other body, organized or unorganized, it will attempt to bring about a 
situation that will necessitate the consulting of principals when any change 
is made that will affect the high school. 



A Symposium on Speech, Voice, and Hygiene of the Vocal Tract 

The committee on American Speech of the National Council of the 
Teachers of English has instituted a nation-wide campaign of publicity 
concerning the subjects of speech, voice, care of the throat, nose, lungs, 
and similar questions of hygiene. The commendable purpose is to arouse 
public opinion to the need of training the youth of the land in suitable 
speech habits. Among its three hundred members the committee 
includes prominent physicians, musicians, singers, actors, and educators. 

A significant part of the campaign is the publication of a symposium 
on vocal hygiene and kindred topics, in the April number of the Journal 
of Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Among the more important articles are: "The Vocal Apparatus in 
Health and Disease," by George B. Rice, M.D., Professor of Laryngology, 
Boston University; "Voice Hygiene," by Joseph C. Beck, M.D., of the 
University of Illinois; "Operators' Voices: The Method of Their 
Cultivation," by John W. Bradshaw, of the Chicago Telephone Company. 



A Unique Method of Motivating High-School Work 

The American love of baseball has been turned into scholarship in 
the high school at Fort Dodge, Iowa. A competitive scheme of marking 
based on the national game is arousing much enthusiasm among the 
pupils and creating interest among educators. W. H. Blakely is prin- 
cipal of the school, and L. H. Minkel is superintendent of the schools 
of the city. There are over four hundred pupils in the school, all of 
them taking part in the new class rivalry. 
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The four classes represent ball teams, each recitation group standing 
for a player. A day's recitation corresponds to an inning, and the week 
constitutes a game. The average of the grades made by the different 
recitation groups stands for the batting averages of the individual 
players the groups are representing. The class whose recitation groups 
make the highest averages win the inning. A complete series of games 
between the four classes of the high-school league is in progress. 

The work of figuring the averages and the standing of the teams and 
their members is left to the arithmetic classes of the commercial depart- 
ment. The bookkeeping classes keep the records and the typewriting 
classes publish the reports and scores. It is a truly comprehensive 
system. 

One of the great results of the scheme is that the lazy pupils are 
driven on by their more ambitious classmates, because one low standing 
can draw the average of a recitation group below that of its competitor. 
It also rouses wholesome class rivalry in subjects other than athletics 
or debate. The faculty as well as the pupils are enthusiastic over the 
scheme. 

Unit Poems 

School principals and teachers of English have long been face to face 
with two apparently insuperable difficulties in teaching literature. 
First, it is well-nigh impossible to secure a suitable collection of poems 
in one volume. Second, little opportunity presents itself to place in the 
hands of pupils the worthy poetry which is being produced every month. 
Moreover, to place a volume of poems in the hands of an adolescent is 
likely at the very outset to create a nausea rather than a liking for 
poetry. 

An interesting experiment, which bids fair to avoid these difficulties, 
is being undertaken by the Unit Press of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Unit poems are being printed upon loose sheets, s| by 8 inches in size, 
punched to admit of binding. Nearly four hundred poems, separated 
into primary, intermediate, and advanced fists are now available. They 
can be purchased at one cent each, with materially reduced rates for 
larger numbers. Schools which have used the unit sheets report the 
advantages obtained as follows: they provide a wide selection of what 
is best in verse and in prose; they economize the time of teacher and of 
pupils; they give to the pupil a schoolbook which he may keep; and 
they teach that poetry is a living art of today, as well as an accomplish- 
ment of the past. 
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Army-Drill Course for Chicago Schools 

A unanimous vote of a subcommittee of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion recommended the following program of military drill for the high 
schools: for the first and second years, setting-up exercises, instruction 
in the school of the soldier, without arms, instruction in the elements 
which produce efficiency in military organization, instruction in the 
school of the squad, definition of all military terms used; third and 
fourth years, instruction in the school of the company, instruction in 
the school of the battalion, definition of military terms used, drills and 
exercises, military sports and athletics. 

It will be noted that two lines of training are contemplated: group 
evolutions in the form of company and battalion drills, and military 
sports and exercises. Both are good in their way, and might do much 
to inculcate a spirit of co-operation and of obedience to discipline, 
indispensable qualities not only of soldiering, but of civic life in general. 
In the public hearing which preceded these recommendations one ridicu- 
lous argument was unceremoniously squelched. To the contention, "I 
doubt if it is right to teach unquestioned obedience .... in the most 
pliable time of a boy's life we should not teach immediate obedience 
to a superior, but initiative," one member of the committee vigor- 
ously replied, "I believe in obedience to law and in preparation for 
emergencies." 

It is to be hoped that no city will undertake military drill without 
full realization that the essential element is thorough physical training. 
Any sensible man realizes the truth of the contention that general school 
gymnastics might be far more efficient in this respect than a scheme 
such as is prepared for the Chicago schools. In short, the bulletin of 
the North American Gymnastic Union probably speaks the truth: 

A young man who from childhood on has received the benefits of systematic 
physical training, developing vigor and agility, courage, self-reliance, self- 
control, and self-confidence in meeting the ordinary demands of ordinary times, 
will, in the hour of need, be a better soldier than the untrained clerk or merchant 
who, on the spur of the moment, no matter how patriotic the motive, decides 
to undergo a few weeks' military drill at Camp Plattsburg or Fort Sheridan. 

The North American Gymnastic Union, founded in Philadelphia in the 
year 1850, is the pioneer of physical training in this country. Its system, 
brought over by the refugees of the German revolution of 1848, has been 
enlarged, perfected, and adapted to American conditions, so that we may 
speak today of an American system of physical training. It prepares the youth 
for the daily struggle in life, during times of peace, by means of class work in 
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free exercises, exercising on apparatus, by games, athletics, and such activities 
as swimming and "hiking," all of which, though primarily intended to be 
helpful toward cheerful and peaceful living, are incidentally prerequisites for 
military training. 

Military drill in the schools on paper is of no value. Military 
training in the schools, if carried on in a slipshod manner, is little better. 
It is wiser far to omit it entirely, than to allow the young men to dawdle 
through a few maneuvers, and to learn a few commands. The military 
companies of state universities, with their compulsory drill, do not 
always receive the faithful attention of the rank and file of the privates. 
Chicago, or any other city, would be foolish to inaugurate a system 
without provision for rigid discipline under leaders who are thoroughly 
capable. Moreover, the proposals as set down by the committee appar- 
ently fail to provide rifles, or to provide for strenuous camp life. Any 
serious preparation which pretends to prepare young men for war must 
teach them to shoot and to endure hardships. Probably not one eighteen- 
year-old boy in twenty-five in Chicago ever had a gun in his hands, or 
slept in a tent. Either go the limit or keep out entirely. Anything 
worth doing is worth doing well. 



The Newark Experiment with All- Year Schools 

City School Circular, No. 3, 1915-16, of the Bureau of Education 
sets forth the results of the experiment conducted for the past four 
years by Newark, New Jersey, in all-year schools. The plan was inau- 
gurated to save two years in the elementary school, and in general to 
save the loss of energy involved in the long summer vacation. Especially 
significant is the fact that the schools selected were located in congested 
tenement districts where there is nothing for the children to do in 
summer but to fall into bad habits. 

Results of the four years' experiment show that even though attend- 
ance in the summer is voluntary, no compulsion whatever being used, 
the average attendance is but 10 per cent lower than the average for 
the regular term. The testimony of one parent is typical of several 
cited: "If there were no summer schools we should not know where 
our children are. They would leave home early in the morning and run 
all over the city. Now we know that they are safe in the school- 
house." 

Though no exact statistics have been compiled to show how much 
time each pupil has gained, an investigation of the progress made by 
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271 pupils in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades showed that 25 have 
made no gain, 67 a gain of one-third of a year, 59 a gain of two-thirds 
of a year, 67 a gain of one year, and 53 a gain of one and one-third 
years. Some of those who have gained less than one and one-third years 
have not attended the all-year schools long enough to gain this amount. 
For example, some of those who have gained only one-third of a year 
have attended only one summer term. 

The medical inspectors of Newark report that, though no tests that 
might be classed as scientific have been made, the health of the children 
who have attended school all year has not been impaired in the slightest 
degree. A glance at the housing conditions in the tenement districts 
of any city should be enough to convince critics that the health of the 
child would be better conserved in the schoolroom than in the crowded 
tenement rooms and hot streets. 

The regular school medical and nurse service continues in the sum- 
mer, so that the health of the children in school is better cared for than 
that of those not in school. Good health habits acquired during the 
regular term are not broken up by a long summer vacation when the 
children not in school are beyond the influence of the school physician 
and the school nurse. The physician and nurse both report that the 
children who have been out of school during July and August come 
back in September in poorer physical condition than those who have 
attended during these two months, and that even the children who have 
been away to a summer resort are in no better physical condition than 
those who have been in school, since their recreation is likely to have 
been of a dissipating nature. One school physician stated that if the 
children could go into the country and live 1 a normal life with plenty of 
exercise he would prefer this to keeping them in school; but since 
conditions are such that none of the children who are in the tenement 
districts can go to the country, the best place for them for four or five 
hours a day is in the schoolroom, on the school playgrounds, and in 
the school shops and gymnasiums. 

It would seem that the all-year schools would be an additional 
expense, but the discovery has been made that instead of an expense 
they are proving an economy. The supervisor of the summer sessions 
of the all-year school says: 

Let us suppose that there are two schools each accommodating 3,000 
children, one organized on the regular and one on the all-year plan. Let us 
suppose that all of these children will enter and complete high school. The 
elementary education of the 3,000 in the regular eight-year 320-week course 
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will cost, on a basis of oo cents a week per pupil ($36 per annum), the immense 
sum of $864,000. The education of the 3,000 in the all-year, six-year 288-week 
course will cost, on the same basis, $777,600, a saving of $86,400, as compared 
with that of the regular school. An all-year high school would save, in educa- 
ting these same pupils, the sum of $120,000 more. A study made last March 
of the educational progress made by the pupils of the two all-year schools 
which were first established shows that 283 pupils had been graduated who, 
under the regular plan, would have been still in school. Reckoning 40 pupils 
to the class, there would have been seven additional classes in the two buildings. 
This would have made necessary 14 half-day classes in these schools. As 
these pupils would have been in the upper grammar grades, the additional 
cost to the city under the old plan would have been at least $7,000 per annum. 



